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Tuts is a little book that we in Mont- 
gomery thought we should issue in honor 
of the 100th anniversary of Montgom- 
ery's charter as a municipality although 
Montgomery is glad to say that it is 
older than the charter indicates. Mont- 
gomery was a place long before it got a charter and became a 
municipality, and while all towns like to boast of their great age, we of 
Montgomery will not go into that now. Suffice it to say that Montgomery 
is about as old as Alabama, and many of the people who made it are mem- 
bers of families that are as old as the Republic—indeed, some of them 
say they had ancestors in the Battle of Hastings. 


At the moment Montgomery is ambitious to increase its total indus- 
trial content, and with reason. It does not believe that industrialization is 
synonymous with economic salvation, but it knows that industry must "'bal- 
ance’ agriculture, commerce and finance if a community is to be well 


proportioned. os 







As matters stand Montgomery is a° 


balanced community econom- 
ically. Our industrial development has 


urred without the narcotic of 
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artificial stimulation. Industries have 
opened here only because they thought 
they might prosper, not because they 
were overwhelmed by irresponsible con- 
cessions made by duty-struck, but vapid, 
citizens. 

Montgomery does not want industries that whine for subsidies and 
special privilege. It wants industries that are willing to face natural hazards 
along with other legitimate interests, industries that are willing to become 
an organic part of the community, seeking no favors, asking only that they 
be treated fairly. 


We want to see Montgomery experience a healthy growth and achieve 
a great prosperity. | know that it must have the backing of a self-reliant, 
enterprising rural society, an advanced popular educational system, a sound 
mercantile life, an expanding industrial system, good banking and decent 
journalism, and above all of these a civilized government, of which more anon. 


We do not desire to see Montgomery grow like a mushroom and be- 
come in a short while a ''great metropolitan center." Montgomery's total 
population is now about 75,000. 


We who love Montgomery most desire to see it grow naturally. Let 
Montgomery become a great city if it will, but let it preserve its original 
character, its native flavor so that it will ever be a pleasant place for hon- 
est home-makers. 


In this book, issued under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce, 
in collaboration with the City Commission, the County Board of Revenue, 
and a number of enterprising private concerns, will be found instructive ar- 
ticles about the history of Montgomery, about its present basic social 
assets and charms. These articles are packed with information about the 
economic and cultural pattern of Montgomery and Montgomery County. 


But what of the flavor of the City of Montgomery? What of its per- 
sonality? Why is it different from other American communities? Why 
should one come here to live and rear a family? 


| am no civic boomer, but having spent most of my life in Montgom- 
ery | think | know why | love it and why | have several times refused to 
forsake it for ''fairer fields."' | think | know why Montgomery should appea! 
to civilized human beings. 


In the first place one can think and say what he likes here without 
hazard of jail. Montgomery instinctively believes in the free expression of 
human personality. It does not censor the books in its public libraries. It 
does not censor its amusements. It does not censor the private tastes and 
conduct of citizens. The town constabulary does not meddle with person- 
ality problems. The constabulary has been taught to make people watch 
traffic lights and avoid the commission of felonies as well as disturbance 
of the peace, after which it can go home and sleep the sleep of the just. 


Montgomery does not tolerate spies and informers. It does not tole- 
rate long-nosed inquisitors. It does not desire to coerce human conscience. 
Montgomery believes that human conscience does not need the aid of 
policemen to make it effective and useful. 


Montgomery believes that all religions should be free. It believes also 
that all who have no religion should be free. I+ believes that fundamen- 
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talists and skeptics should live in peace together. Montgomery does not 
think that either group should control the community politically. 


That is why for about a quarter of a century this community has been 
ruled politically by a genial, tolerant, easy-going man such as Mayor 
William A. Gunter is known to be. If he had been a disciplinarian or a 
moral zealot without sense Montgomery would have dispensed with his 
services long ago. 


Montgomery is a city of tradition and quality without snooty notions. 
Here one is socially eligible without regard to his income. Montgomery 
loves quality for its own sake and has no hard-and-fast rules to enforce. 
Only an insignificant number of our people have swank and snippy lorg- 
nettes. There is no other American community, | think, which tries more 
earnestly to bestow social patronage only upon the deserving. That is to 
say, Montgomery seems to be interested only in the personal qualities of - 
the individual. It despises bounders, whether they spring from lordly lines 
or 2-horse farmers. 


Montgomery has its tender memories, naturally. It remembers the 
parades of dauntless heroes up and down its main streets. It remembers 
the history that has been made by its own citizens and by other citizens of 
Alabama who have met here in council. It remembers with affection the 
men who created the Confederate Republic here. It adores the men who 
in after years threw off the galling yoke of Reconstruction and restored 
home-rule to the intelligent and the brave that issued from our own loins. 
Montgomery hopes it may die if ever it forgets the great flames whose 
heat gave it character, beauty and dignity. 


And yet Montgomery is without prejudice. It is not sectional except 
in devotion to its great memories. It respects the sentimental heritage of 
all other sections, having no opinions of its own to impose upon others. 


Montgomery invites the best people in all other American communities 
to come and live with it on the high side of the Alabama River. All who 
deserve prosperity and happiness can find them here—those who do not 
deserve them could not find them anywhere on God's green earth. 
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BIBB GRAVES ... 


Alabama's present Governor, was born in Hope Hull, Montgomery County, on April Ist, 1873. He 
received a degree in civil engineering from the University of Alabama, in 1893; after which he 
studied law at the University of Texas and at Yale Law School, from which he graduated cum laude 
in 1896. For a number of years he carried on a successful law practice in Montgomery; then in 1907, 
he was appointed Adjutant General of the State Militia by Governor B. B. Comer. Shortly after he 
was elected Chairman of the State Democratic Executive Committee. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the First Alabama Cavalry Regiment, of which he became Colonel. During the World War 
he saw service in France as Colonel of the I17th Field Artillery Regiment. Colonel Graves was first 


elected Governor of Alabama in 1926, and after a successful 
term in office, was re-elected in 1934, the only man to be 
elected twice to serve four year terms in the history of the 
state. He is the son of Mattie Bibb and David Graves, and is 
of the same family as the State's first two Governors, William 
Wyatt and Thomas Bibb. On October 10, 1900, he married 
Dixie Bibb, daughter of Isabel Tharpe and Peyton Bibb, all well- 


known Alabamians. 








The original structure, comprising the central portion of the present 
capitol was erected in 1851, six years after the seat of the state government 
had been moved to Montgomery from Tuscaloosa, Alabama. The rear wing, 
housing the Supreme Court, the library and the suites of the justices of the 
appellate courts, was added in the year 1885. The south and north wings 
were built during the past three decades, to provide space for the ever in- 
creasing functions of the state government. 


The Articles of Secession were signed within this building in 1861, and 
it served as the Capitol of the Confederacy until the government's later re- 


moval to Richmond, Virginia. The clock above the facade was given by the 
City of Montgomery in 1852. A cannon at the right side of the front lawn 
was brought here from the old Spanish fortress at Pensacola, Florida. Other 
interesting features of the spacious grounds are a ‘Judas tree,'’ grown upon 
the battlefield of Shiloh, a tree from Gettysburg, another from the French 
battlefields of the World War, and an elm tree planted in 1909 by Doctor 
Elliott, president of Harvard University. The cornerstone of the Confederate 
Monument, which stands on the north side of the Capitol, was laid on April 
28, 1886, by Jefferson Davis. 





— An Appreciation 


We wish to express our sincere gratitude to the following 
authors of this book and to the many others who have aided in 
its compilation and publication. 





Dr. J. L. Bowman 
Mr. Peter A. Brannon 
Dr. Douglas L. Cannon 
Dr. H. V. Carson 
Dr. Clarence M. Dannelly 
Mrs. Bibb Graves : 
Judge Grover C. Hall 
Dr. M. F. Jackson 
Col. Karl Landgrebe 
Mr. Thomas W. Martin 
Dr. Donald C. MacGuire 
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History hath triumphed 


over time, which besides it 
nothing but eternity hath 
triumphed over. 
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An Indian legend relates that many centuries ago, when America was a trackless wilder- 
ness, a band of Indian braves set out to look for a suitable location for their tribal village. After 
wandering for many days they found a land of such majestic forests, such an abundance of game 
and so mild a climate, that with one accord they cried, "Alabama," meaning HERE WE REST. 
Their quest had ended in as near an approach to the Happy Hunting Ground as this poor earth 
affords. 


This story may or may not have grown, as do most legends, from the proverbial grain of 
truth, but it is an established certainty that the coming of the White Man found more than 
one Indian tribe inhabiting the pleasant lands of Alabama. The high, fertile bluffs overlooking 
the Alabama River provided sites that were admirably suited to the building of villages, for 
here grain would grow in bountiful quantities, while the river itself offered ready escape in time 
of danger and an avenue of trade and a means of foraging for food when the tribes were at 
peace together. No less than six villages sprang up along the east bank, all of them within a 
radius of ten miles of what is now Montgomery, and two of them within the present limits of 
the city. Among the first of these was the thriving village known as lkanchati, or "High Red 
Bluffs," that was one of the strongholds of the Indian tribe, the Alabamas. 


The battle of Horseshoe Bend, under the successful generalship of Andrew Jackson, 
ended the reign of terror by which for several years the Indians had protested the occupation 
by the Whites of their choicest hunting-grounds, and offered a measure of safety to adven- 
turous White families in search of cheap new lands to develop. In 1817 the territorial govern- 
ment of Alabama was established, and a steady stream of homesteaders began to pour in 
through the land-office in Milledgeville, Georgia. 


These new-comers fell broadly into two classes: well-schooled New Englanders with a taste 
for pioneering, and the sons of influential Georgia and Carolina planters. Side by side they 
worked to establish the three towns, New Philadelphia, East Alabama and Alabama Town, that 
grew up beneath their spades and pick-axes, and when the passage of a few years had removed 
the last races of traditional differences from among them, these towns joined forces to become 
one, the infant City of Montgomery. It is interesting to note that while the city's name was 
chosen to honor General Richard Montgomery, a distinguished soldier of the American Rev- 
olution, Montgomery County was so called in memory of the gallant Major Lemuel Montgom- 
ery, who was killed in the Indian uprising of 1813-1814. 


At the time of the merging of the three original towns, Andrew Dexter, a leader among 
the New Englander group of settlers, put aside the crest of the city's most imposing hill for 





the building of a future capitol, whereupon the broad 
street that runs from the foot of this hill t0 Court Square 
became known as Dexter Avenue. 


The visit of the Marquis de LaFayette to Mont- 
gomery in 1825 threw lesser happenings into temporary 
eclipse. LaFayette was escorted across the river from 
Georgia by Chilly McIntosh, son of an Indian general, 
who together with fifty Indian warriors, stripped naked 
and painted in gaudy designs, drew the Marquis in a kind of sedan-chair improvised for the purpose. 





ANDREW DEXTER 


An official reception was given him on Capitol Square, after which he repaired to the 
home of Colonel John Edmondson on Commerce Street. On the night of April 4, 1825, an 
elaborate ball was held in his honor at Freney's Tavern, and here LaFayette danced with the 
gentlewomen of Montgomery and inscribed his name into memory books that were to be cher- 
ished long afterward as mementos of the great occasion. 


In 1846 Andrew Dexter's prophecy was fulfilled and Montgomery became the Capital 
of the State. The first legislative session convened on December 6, 1847, and it was in that 
year that the first Capitol Building was begun. In 1849, only thirty days after its completion, 
this building was burned, and that same year the central portion of the present Capitol—the 
future scene of many stirring events—was started. 


When in 1861 the Southern States were planning to secede from the Union, Montgom- 
ery was selected as the meeting place of delegates to the provisional congress. Here on the 
fourth of February, after solemn and prayerful deliberation, the Confederate States cf 
America came into existence, with Jefferson Davis chosen as its President and Alexander Stephens 
as its Vice-President. Two weeks later, February 18th, standing on the portico of the Capitol, 
Mr. Davis took the inaugural oath of office on a Bible that had been used by Alabama Gov- 
ernors for a like purpose since the year 1851. A brass star, placed there by the Sophie Bibb 
Chapter, Daughters of the Confederacy, marks the exact spot where the President stood. 
Every succeeding Governor of the State of Alabama has stood on this star and used this Bible 
while taking the inaugural oath. 


During the first few months of the War Between the States the various governmental 
offices of the Confederacy were located in Montgomery, its Capital. For a while, too, President 
Davis lived here with his family, in a house that has been carefully preserved in its original 
form as the first White House of the Confederacy. On the north side of the Capitol a handsome 
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monument to the Confederate dead has been erected, and in 1886 Jefferson 
Davis returned to Montgomery to lay its cornerstone. 


Montgomery is steeped in memories of this, America's tragic era. The 
first Confederate Flag was made in the Court Street Methodist Church and 
was unfurled for the first time from the Capitol's Dome. On the walls 
of the old Montgomery Theater Professor Herman Arnold wrote the orig- 
inal score of ''Dixie,'' the immortal song that became the battle-hymn of the 
Confederate armies. Its words were composed by Dan Emmett. The fateful 
order to fire on Fort Sumter was issued from the Winter Building, where the 
Southern Telegraph office was then housed. From the balcony of Montgom- 
ery's old Exchange Hotel, since rebuilt, Alabama's famous orator, William 
Lowndes Yancey, presented Jefferson Davis to the people of the South with 
the memorable words, ‘The man and the hour have met." In this same hotel, 
in happier connection, Sidney Lanier, the silvertongued poet of 
the South, once served in an official capacity. Again, years later, 
Grover Cleveland, then President of the United States, greeted 
from the balcony of the Exchange Hotel the enthusiastic crowds 
that had assembled to welcome him to Montgomery. 


Patriotism is an outstanding characteristic of Montgomery 
citizens. From the time of Indian troubles through the Mexican, 
Confederate, Spanish and World Wars, they have been at the 
forefront in numbers and in gallantry. 

Gradually Montgomery emerged with a new vigor from the 
wreck of a nation and the debris of a civilization. City streets 
were widened and paved; in 1886 the McMonnies fountain was 
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purchased in Detroit to serve as an artistic decoration for Court Square, and 
Montgomery entered upon an era of progress. In 1885 the world's first electric 
street cars were installed here; on March 26, 1910, the famous Wright brothers 
made their first successful airplane flight from what is now Maxwell Field. 

Montgomery is truly a city of homes. The broad tree-lined streets, the 
spacious Southern Colonial houses and the beautiful gardens are refreshing to 
the visitor and soul-satisfying to her people. The traveler and the stranger 
find here a gracious welcome. 

As the Indians of old were supposed to find in Alabama their happy hunt- ” 
ing ground, so Americans today seem to find this the land of heart's desire, for 
homeseekers from North, East and West are settling in ever-increasing numbers 
throughout the agricultural districts of this and surrounding counties. And 
travelers enroute to the Southwest or Mexico, as well as those who are Florida- 
bound, pass through Montgomery and cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to spend their vacation here or at least linger a while, as is 
evidenced by the number of visitors in our hotels and the out-of- 
state cars and trailers that fill the tourist homes, overflowing into 
the lovely countryside along our highways. 


The coming of modern times has wrought far-reaching changes 


in the social fabric of the South. Whether for good or ill, new 
standards have risen to supersede the old. Thus does Montgomery 


happily combine the optimism and enterprise of a new South, with 
her old ideals of gracious living. Her days are given over to the 
demands of progress, but at night, wrapped in memories of the 
vicissitudinous past, Montgomery dreams in the moonlight. 
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Montgomery —— 


U NTIL comparatively recent years health and sanitation were 
matters left to the rude mercies of superstition and blind chance. 
Remedies, often more deadly than the illnesses they sought to 
cure, were to be had from garrulous old women and doctors 
whose profession still hovered on the borderline of Black Magic. 
Public sanitation was as yet scarcely a coined phrase, and the 
scourges of disease that swept at intervals over countries and 
numbered their victims by the thousands, were looked upon as 
the doings of a not too benign Providence. 


The salutary changes that recent years have wrought in the health conditions of Mont- 
gomery and all other civilized communities, had their humble beginnings in the test-tube. Dis- 
coveries in the field of bacteriology belong to the most exciting chapters of mankind, and have 
completely revolutionized old ideas of hygienic living. Today every city in America maintains 
its own chemical and bacteriological laboratory to watch over every detail of community san- 
itation. In Montgomery's well-equipped laboratory daily tests are carried on that assure the 
city a clean water-supply, pure milk, sanitary foodstuffs, and so far as possible, the absence from 
public gatherings of persons suffering from contagious disease. Working hand-in-hand with the 
Montgomery County Health Department, this laboratory has gone far toward raising general 
health standards and stamping out disease. 


Each county in Alabama comes under the supervision of its own health department, 
each with a special health officer as its executive head. The Montgomery County health unit 
was organized on March I, 1919, and consisted at that time of a presiding health officer, a 
secretary, and a personnel of two county workers and two special workers for the City of Mont- 
gomery; a school-physician and three city school nurses, chosen by the city board of education, 
took charge of the work among the school-children of Montgomery County. 


Today the Montgomery County Health Department has grown to include a group of 
twenty trained persons, having besides its general health officer, its secretary, and its own 
statistician, a school physician, three white trained nurses, one of whom is a specialist in the 
care of maternity cases and infants; and two Negro nurses, one for general health work and the 
other for maternity cases and infant-tending. There is also a milk inspector, a food inspector, a 
meat inspector and a sanitary inspector, together with two market inspectors all for service in 
the city; while a white nurse, a negro nurse and a sanitary officer are maintained for work 
among the county's rural population. Beyond these, who meet the ordinary demands of public 
health guardianship, there is a nurse in charge of the treating of rural tuberculosis sufferers, and 
a clinic for venereal disease, employing its special physician and nurse. 
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One of the most important duties of the Health Department has to do with the regular 
testing of Montgomery's drinking-water. Montgomery is fortunate in having a plentiful supply 
of water that comes from artesian wells, ranging in depth from eighty to seven hundred feet 
underground. As it is pumped from the surface reservoirs, this water is carefully disinfected 
with chlorine, and its analysis prove it well up to the standards set by the State Department of 
Health. It is certified by the Treasury Department of the United States Government as being 
sufficiently pure for cooking and drinking purposes aboard common carriers operating under the 
rules of interstate traffic. 


Realizing that every year many thousands of children are made ill from the drinking of 
infected. milk, Montgomery's milk and milk products are subject to the strictest inspection and 
regulation. The city milk inspector follows it all the way from the cow to the consumer, and 
the conditions under which it is produced and handled are given constant and painstaking atten- 
tion. Its bacteriological content is regularly checked by the laboratory, where the milk is tested 
for its qualities as a food. Milk control is regulated by the revised Standard Milk Ordinance of 
the United States Health Service, adopted on September 10, 1935, and its enforcement in Mont- 
gomery has met with the approval of that service, rating an average grade of above ninety. 


There are forty-five dairies for the handling of raw milk in the City of Montgomery, and 
twenty-two dairies that supply milk to the city's pasteurizing plants. The total municipal supply 
consumed is five thousand gallons daily, or .45 pints per person. 


Under the general supervision of Montgomery's food products comes the special inspec- 
tion of all meats prepared and sold in the city. This particular branch of community hygiene is 
put in charge of both United States Government inspectors and local men trained for the pur- 
pose. Montgomery has two abattoirs, and here the slaughtering of animals is carried on under 
officially approved conditions, the meat being carefully examined before and after slaughter. 
Imported fresh meats are reinspected by city officials before they are allowed to be put up for 
sale; and all markets and restaurants are required to observe proper rules of sanitation and 
cleanliness. 


Garbage carelessly thrown out and allowed to lie on the ground soon becomes a prolific 
source of disease. The cleaning of Montgomery's streets comes under the province of the 
Health Department, and all garbage, filth and other refuse are regularly removed from the city's 
streets and burned. The city also maintains an efficient sewerage system. 


Montgomery has a sufficiency of sound general hospitals where the city's sick are given 
expert and sympathetic care. The largest of thease, St. Margaret's, offers accommodations for 
one hundred and five white patients and twenty-five negro patients. Hubbard's Hospital has 
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capacity for forty persons—there are no wards here for negroes; the Methodist 
Hospital contains thirty-six beds for white persons and twenty-four for negroes; 
the Fitts Hill Infirmary has room for thirty-two white patients only. There are 
two hospitals for Negroes—Hale with 24 beds and the Fraternal with 8. 


The Montgomery Tuberculosis Hospital is conducted by the local Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association, and is run for the citizens of Montgomery and Mont- 
gomery County exclusively. It is maintained by donations from private indi- 
viduals and several governmental agencies, and has accommodations for forty 
white and thirty-four negro patients. A new addition, to be used for negroes, 
has recently been built as a P. W. A. project. 


A detention home for the care of certain patients suffering from venereal 
disease in advanced stages is maintained by both City and County of Mont- 
gomery. Indigent hospital patients are cared for by the city in local hospitals. 


General medical and visiting-service clinics are classed as charities, and are 
under the direction of the physician in charge. 


Helpful work is carried on by the Junior League and other civic organi- 
zations among the crippled children of the city. Clinics for this work are pro- 
vided by the Rehabilitation Bureau of the State Board of Education. 


The work carried on by the Health Department since its inauguration in 
1919 has not gone unrewarded. Its records show that, despite the steady in- 
crease in the population of the city and county there is a marked decline in 
preventable illnesses in Montgomery today. In the year 1936, for instance, 
there were only twelve cases of typhoid fever reported, whereas in 1926 there 
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were sixty-seven. During the past six years there has been only one case of 
small-pox, as compared to the ninety cases in 1926. Compulsory small-pox 
vaccination for school-children has done much toward bringing down these fig- 
ures of ten years ago. Diphtheria has been sharply reduced through the use 
of Toxoid, while poliomyelitis has never been present in the city in other than 
sporadic form, despite the epidemic that raged in northern Alabama in 1936. 
There were thirty-two cases of scarlet fever reported in 1936, against the 
one hundred and twenty cases in 1929. 


Epidemics of influenza, measles, whooping-cough and chicken-pox con- 
tinue to occur every few years, but as no means for the prevention of these 
maladies has yet been discovered, the Health Department is forced to rely 
upon the isolation of the patient as its chief weapon of attack. Montgomery 
is not alone in its inability to stop their ravages; and the city's high elevation, 
its many amusement parks where children and adults can enjoy long hours ia 
wholesome out-of-doors air, added to the preponderance of sunny days on 
Montgomery's calendar—all lend valuable assistance in the fight against dis- 
ease, and tend to make illnesses of short and mild duration. 


It was not until well along in the Nineteenth Century that the scalpel and 
the microscope lifted Medicine out of the limbo of vague theories, and made 
it into an active means of preserving human life and health. Babies born ir 
1850 could expect to live only thirty-five years, while babies born today have 
a gambler's chance to be still alive at the age of fifty-five. For these additional 
twenty years of grace we have not only our doctors and trained nurses to thank, 
but the boards of health and the men in laboratories everywhere. 
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Monreomery's growth throughout the years has been well- 
rounded. The new trend toward atheism and indifference to reli- 
gicus matters in general that in recent years has become the fashion 
in many cities and countries, has had little effect upon the religious 
thought or moral standards of Montgomery. Her churches have in- 
creased in normal proportion to the growth of her population, and 





Montgomery remains a city where children can be brought up accord- 
ing to sturdy, old-fashioned ideas of right living and adherence to 
duty. It is a significant fact that here, in a city of some seventy-five 
thousand inhabitants, there are today forty-five white churches, one 
very active Salvation Army center, and fifty-five churches for ne- 


COURT STREET 
METHODIST CHURCH 


groes, making a total of one hundred and one places of worship. 


In 1817 the territorial government of Alabama was established, and settlers began to flock 
to the choice stretch of land, situated on the high bluffs of the Alabama River, soon to be known 
as Montgomery. They were no idle wanderers seeking adventure and easy money, but God- 
fearing, industrious men who brought their families with them, happy to establish homes and carve 
out their fortunes in a new, untried land. One of their first enterprises was to provide for them- 
selves a suitable place of worship, and in the year 1823, when the city was still in its infancy, 
work was begun on a church on lower Court Street, where the new post office building now 
stands. Building was not an easy matter in those days, and the church was several years in con- 
struction; when it was completed it served as a meeting-house for all the denominations then 
represented in Montgomery. Even then services could not be held at regular intervals, for there 
was no resident minister in Montgomery. Men were invited here from neighboring towns to 
preach, baptise, perform marriage and christening ceremonies and to bury the dead; and the 
occasional itinerant preacher who passed this way was sure of finding a ready welcome and an 
appreciative audience in Montgomery. 


The Methodists were the first group to become large enough to form a separate congre- 
gation. In September, 1829, they withdrew from the community services to hold meetings of 
their own; and on November 8, of the same year, the Presbyterians followed their example. On 
the twenty-ninth of November the Baptists formed their separate congregation, and a little later 
the Methodists paid the other two denominations the sum of fifty dollars each for their share in 
the title of the original building, thus procuring a church ready made for their own use. From 
that time the church was known as the Court Street Methodist. On January 9, 1834, the first 
Episcopal Church was organized. The cornerstone of the original St. John's was laid on April 
8, 1838. Previous to this, the Episcopalians had held services first in the Baptist and later in 
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the Universalist Church. It should be pointed out that the above statements refer to the first 
CHURCHES and not to congregations, several of which were organized some years before they 
became separate entities with self-governing boards. 


The history of Montgomery's churches is invariably one of small and courageous begin- 
nings and is marked throughout by harmonious relationships between the various religious sects 
and denominations. When in 1833 the Catholics were preparing to build their church, they were 
given generous financial aid by the other congregations of the city, so that in 1834 they were 
able to start work on St. Peter's, Montgomery's first Catholic Church. Previous to that Masses 
had been said at the home of Mrs. Gardner on the corner of Church and Moulton Streets. 


The history of the Methodist Protestant group dates back to the early 1830's. It also be- 
gan as a scattered congregation, existing some ten years before its official organization in 1842. 
After that, for eighty-two years, its house of worship was located downtown, until in 1824 a new 
building was erected to meet the fast growing needs of this enterprising congregation, and they 
moved to their present church in Capitol Heights. 


Jewish religious life was organized, as was that of most of the Christian sects, before a 
church was built for its use. The first religious group was assembled on April 12, 1852, and was 
composed of nineteen charter members. There was no regular rabbi, but readers were en- 
gaged from time to time to conduct the services. In 1854 a gift of two thousand dollars was 
received, and this served as the neucleus of a building-fund. The first synagogue was erected 
in 1862, and possessed an organ and choir—the marks of reformed Judaism. The present beau- 
tiful and commodious temple Beth-Or was dedicated in 1902. 


April, 1911, saw the founding of Montgomery's Central Christian Church. At first the 
congregation met in the old Y. M. C. A. building, but later it moved to its own church on the 
corner of Jefferson Davis Avenue and Sayre Street. Outgrowing the building there, the mem- 
bers of the Central Christian Church then moved to their present location on Perry Street, where 
for many years they have carried on a constructive work. 


From the beginning the negroes of Montgomery have been noted for their religious faith 
and ardent church-going. In early years the slaves were received as members by the white 
churches, as were the Creek Indians. Every church had its gallery for the accommodation of the 
slaves—such a gallery as may still be seen in the old Presbyterian Church of Wetumpka, Ala- 
bama. Every conscientious slave-owner saw that his negroes were given proper religious instruc- 
tion. Daily family prayers, with the slaves kneeling devoutly in the background, were the rule 
rather than the exception among Montgomery ciurch-members. Every Sunday afternoon the 
slaves were gathered together for devotional services and study of the Bible. Occasionally one of 
their number who showed an aptitude for exposition was set apart to preach among his fellows. 
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After Emancipation the white churches helped the negroes to build and 
establish churches of their own. Shortly after the War Between the States the 
First Baptist Church, colored, was organized in Montgomery, with an enormous 
membership of five thousand, which made it the largest Christian Church, at 
that time, in the world. An entire church in Chicago was composed of resi- 
dent negroes who still held membership in the First Baptist Church of Mont- 
gomery. So large a number of communicants proved unwieldly, however, and 
this church was later broken up into several smaller congregations. It is inter- 
esting to note that at about this time a colony of Creek Indians that moved 
from this city to Oklahoma, found a sufficient number of Baptists among them 
to establish a church on their reservation. 


To tell the whole story of religion in Montgomery since these early begin- 
nings would require a volume. Only a few highlights can be mentioned here. 
The first Methodist church of 1829 has grown to include seven, the smallest of 
which boasts a membership many times larger than that of the original. There 
are today eight Baptist Churches, three of them counting memberships of from 
two to three thousand persons. The Church of Christ has seven congregations; 
the Christian Church, two; and the Holiness Church, two. Montgomery has 
four Episcopal and three Presbyterian Churches. There is also a Pentecostal 
Church and one Christian Scientist. The early Hebrew Church has expanded 
into three congregations, and there are four Catholic Churches in the city. 
There are also a number of other religious groups, a very useful one of which 
is the Salvation Army. 


The types of church architecture to be found in Montgomery vary all the 
way from the ordinary dwelling-house converted into a place of worship, to 


stately temples of Gothic and Romanesque design. The new First Methodist 
Church, now in course of construction, is planned on Cathedral Gothic lines. 
Built of mottled stone and located in a grove of pine trees, its graceful lines 
and strong walls suggest strength and a calm repose. 


The Church of the Ascension is one of the city's most beautiful buildings. 
Designed by the world-renowned architect, Adams Cram, it follows closely the 
Norman Gothic style. 


Other. beautiful churches are old St. John's Episcopal and St. Peter's 
Catholic Church. The First Baptist Church, built of marble on Italian Ro- 
manesque lines and crowning the brow of a high eminence, makes a striking 
impression on the observer. 


The influence of its churches has done much toward making Montgomery 
the fair-minded, pleasant city that it is today. A charming social life has been 
built up around the churches and their various activities, and here the stranger 
finds his first and warmest welcome to the city. Untiring and tactful religious 
work among the young people has kept juvenile delinquency at an unusually low 
percentage in Montgomery, and the poor and needy, the despondent and the 
lonely, all find ready help and sympathy among the city's church people. 


The example of tolerance and mutual helpfulness set by the churches in 
their relations each to the other, has made a favorable impression upon mem- 
bers and non-church members alike, and has gone far toward doing away with 
prejudice and bigotry. Montgomery's churches are always ready to forget 
doctrinal differences to join forces in charitable enterprises or in upholding of 


a worthy cause. 
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Arter the War Between the States had left few families with sufficient funds to hire tutors, 
small private schools undertook the education of the majority of Montgomery County children. 
In 1870, the State Board of Education declared the City of Montgomery to be "a school dis- 
trict separate and distinct from the County of Montgomery." In January, 1871, the first public 
schools of the city were organized under the direction of a school committee, appointed by the 
City Council. The chairman of this committee acted as superintendent of schools, an office 
that offered plenty of hard and discouraging work but no salary. 
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LANIER HIGH SCHOOL 


This was the day of the little red school-house, the spelling-bee and the worship of the 
three R's. The ''Professor'’ was expected not only to ladle out knowledge, properly diluted to 
suit the ranging needs of pupils from five years of age up to twenty and beyond, but to main- 
tain perfect discipline among his flock and teach manners and morals in a building furnished 
by himself for the purpose. It was no mean task, and it is no wonder that men left the teaching 
profession to become orators, noted lawyers and even Presidents of the United States. 








Even so, it seems that Montgomery's citizenry was a little wary of public schools, for the 
school-term ending March 31, 1871, showed an enrollment of only two hundred and forty- 
seven white children, as against the five hundred and forty-eight negroes enrolled. There were 
five white teachers that year and seven negro teachers, and the total expenditure for education 

| amounted to a little over two thousand dollars. 





The city's first investment in school property was made in 1882, when the old Chilton 
College building, on the site of the present Chilton School, was purchased. The erection a little 
later, of the LaFayette School on the corner of Monroe and Union Streets was of speciai signifi- 
cance, since it cost the city the then exorbitant sum of twenty thousand doliars. The annual 
report of the superintendent of schools proudly describes it as "one of the most imposing and 
convenient school-buildings of the South." It is still in use today, a substantial monument to the 
courage and foresight of the early City Fathers, but it is woefully dwarfed beside the magnifi- 
cent Sidney Lanier High S=!:ool, built a few years ago at a cost of two millions of dollars, and 
that boasts the latest improvements in school equipment as well as a large corps of university- 
trained teachers. 


In 1928 the city school system was again merged with the county system, and today 
Montgomery has a school-plant valued at over three million dollars, caring for an annual enroll- 
ment of twenty-one thousand pupils and employing over six hundred teachers and school-officers. 


During recent years Montgomery has witnessed revolutionary changes in her educational 
methods. The bitter educational dose, generously flavored with hickory, that was rammed down 
| the throats of an earlier generation of youngsters, has been temptingly coated with sugar. 
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Modern pedagogy makes a sincere effort to teach the PUPIL rather than the SUBJECT, and 
seeks to fit the child for the niche in life which he is destined to fill. 


Montgomery's present school system is divided into senior high, junior high and ele- 
mentary schools, with a recent addition of kind2rgartens. The schools’ curricula have been 
broadened to include many additional subjects tended to fit the student for life in a complex 
modern world. High schools offer a thorough classical course, including Latin and modern lan- 
guages, together with several vocational courses of study for the benefit of pupils who intend 
to enter commercial pursuits immediately after graduation. Home economics and various indus- 
trial arts are taught, and the county schools emphasize the teaching of agricultural methods. 


The old Greek ideal of "a sound mind in a sound body" has strong appeal for modern 


educators, and physical education has become an important addition to school-work. Provision 
is made in high schools for all kinds of games, outdoor sports, gymnastic work, rhythmic dancing 
and so forth. Sidney Lanier High School and the County High School at Ramer both support 
enterprising football teams. 


Even the Fine Arts have been removed from the monopoly of highly paid private teach- 
ers, and classes in music and in the pictorial arts and their appreciation are held in both high 
schools and elementary schools. There are numerous school bands and orchestral organizations, 
among them the band of Sidney Lanier High School that is one of the city's prime musical assets. 
Concerts, instrumental and vocal, are given each year by the children. Art instruction includes 
drawing, clay-modeling, painting, weaving, and similar activities. Thousands of toys, made by 
school children, are distributed among the city's poor each year at Christmas-time, and school 
displays offer a variety of art-craft products to the public market. 


Dramatics and pageantry have their place in the curriculum, and on special occasions 
the public is invited to the schools to enjoy interesting, well-rendered programs. 


Private schools are an important part of Montgomery's offerings in the field of educa- 
tion. These range all the way from kindergarten to college, and measure well up to the stand- 
ards of schools of their type throughout the country. Huntingdon College, an institution of 
A-grade status, is a cultural asset to Montgomery and central 

























Alabama. It is located on a beautiful fifty-acre campus in a 


























choice section of the city. Though originally a school for girls, 
this college met an urgent need dur- 
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The Alabama Polytechnic Institute, (co-educational), is located at Auburn; 
Alabama College, or the State College for Women, is in Montevallo; and the 
University of Alabama, (also co-educational), is located at Tuscaloosa—all 
within a radius of one hundred and fifty miles of Montgomery. There are, 
furthermore, several denominational colleges, a teachers’ training college, and 
several well-known preparatory schools within this radius, making Montgomery 
the educational center of the State. 


Montgomery's business colleges are well and favorably known throughout 
the State, several of them having been in existence over a period of many 
years. 


Public schools for negroes have progressed along much the same lines as 
the white schools, with classes in vocational subjects receiving special emphasis. 
The State Teachers' College for Negroes is situated on the outskirts of the city; 
and this and the famous Tuskegee Institute, a few hours distant from Mont- 
gomery, give the ambitious negro ample opportunity for pursuing his educa- 
tion beyond high-school limits. 


Rural education in Montgomery County has undergone changes that keep 
it abreast with the times. General prosperity among farmers: of -this ‘section, 
as well as stringent laws in regard to school-attendance, have put the oppor- 
tunity for an adequate education within the reach of every farmer's child. 


As the result of a movement, begun coincidently with the improvement 
of roads, to consolidate the schools of Alabama, there is not a one-teacher 
school for white children left open in Montgomery County today. An effective 
transportation system, employing approximately fifty buses, is kept in opera- 
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tion throughout the scholastic year. The buildings ordinarily constructed for 
these consolidated schools are beautiful one-story structures, modern to the 
last detail and tending toward a Spanish style of architecture, with the open 
porches and inner courts so congenial to a southern climate. 


Montgomery's schools, without exception, are fitted out with all neces- 
sary aids to successful modern teaching; and new equipment is constantly 
being added. 


noon-day luncheon. 


In practically all of the schools some provision is made for 
In most of them wholesome warm meals can be pur- 
chased at cut-rate prices, and in some instances, regular cafeteria equipment 
has been installed. Among Montgomery's newest schools, should be men- 
tioned the Sidney Lanier High School, the Cloverdale and Capitol Heights 
Junior High Schools and the Forest Avenue and the Goode Street Elementary 
Schools. 


During recent years attendance in high schools has increased remarkably. 
The school-term of 1935-1936 saw fourteen hundred and sixty pupils enrolled 
in Montgomery County high schools, while the junior high schools showed an 
enrollment of over twenty-five hundred. It is estimated that over two hundred 
young people graduate each year from the city's senior high schools. (These 
statistics are for white schools exclusively.) 


Despite the large sums of money taken yearly from the public purse to 
meet the costs of this extensive system of public education, results are rapidly 
proving the investment a sound one. It is almost a truism to state that edu- 
cation and progress are indivisible and dependent each upon the other. Giving 


to the schools of ‘today is lending to Alabama's future prosperity. 
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Tae South, with its temperate seasons and invigorating sunshine, is well suited to serve as the 
nation's health-resort and play-ground. Montgomery, especially, enjoys a mild, year-around 
climate, peculiarly free from freakish weather-disturbances, and a country-side that lends itself 
admirably to a wide range of wholesome, manly sports. 


The palmy days of the old South afforded Montgomerians sufficient leisure-time for the 
pursuit of amusement. Such accomplishments as marksmanship, fencing and a graceful seat on 
a horse formed an important part of every gentleman's social equipment, and took him out into 
the open for many healthful hours of entertainment. 


Altered economic conditions and a new ideology wrought their corresponding changes 
in Montgomery's recreations. Some of her picturesque former sports faded from vogue; others 
continued to exist in revised versions; and every decade added its quota of new entertainments 
to a list already satisfactorily long. 


During the last years of the nineteenth century Montgomery rivalled New Orleans as the 
South's racing center. Clisby's Park attracted some of the foremost figures in the exciting world 
of the track. Here such personages, since become legendary, as "'Pop'' Greeves, William Mc- 
Kinney, John Alossee and Ben Whitehead, maintained winter quarters and training stables for 
their no less famous horses. Races were the occasion for much jollification among lovers of the 
sport, and furnished Montgomery's inns and hotels with a superfluity of spendthrift custom. 


This was the heyday of the old-fashioned Southern barbecue. State Fairs were enthu- 
siastically patronized, and Grand Balls were still held where Montgomery's reigning belles did 
much to justify the South's cherished reputation as a land of beautiful women. 


The historic old Montgomery Theater staged plays that ran the entire gamut from 
Shakespeare to the meritless blood-and-thunder melodramas of the day. The McDonald Opera 
House drew gay and fashionable audiences to applaud the arias sung by glamorous prima donnas. 


Modern measures outlawing bookmaking and the sale of alcoholic liquors, banished horse- 
race betting and mint juleps forthwith from the drawing-room to the back-door step. The trend 
was toward more organized amusements; out-of-door games of skill became increasingly popular, 
and a livelier social consciousness paved the way for the creation of public facilities to be used 
for public entertainment. 


Recent years have seen the opening of fourteen public parks and play-grounds, conven- 
iently scattered throughout the residential sections of Montgomery, where organized play 
furnishes healthful recreation for youngsters, and serves to keep them off the dangerous city 
thoroughfares and out of mischief. Chief among these is spacious Oak Park, extending over 
forty-five acres of wooded-grove, and generously equipped with tennis courts, a wading-pool, 





Play time “Visus | 


a swimming-pool, a dance pavilion, a z00, swings, paved driveways where skating is encouraged, 
tables and benches for the use of picnickers, and numerous other attractions for both adults and 
children. 


There are five public swimming-pools in Montgomery and several others that are pri- 
vately owned. There are three eighteen-hole golf links and two private ones, all of which are in 
popular use nearly every day of the year. The Municipal Golf Course, situated on the Upper 
Wetumpka road about five miles distant from Montgomery, is especially well laid out and so | 
well-drained that satisfactory golf can be played there immediately after a heavy rain. mupnty oT 
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Horseback riding, always a popular sport among Southerners, is particularly enjoyable in 7 
Montgomery, where the countryside affords many beautiful bridle paths and the mild climate oe : | 
makes riding pleasant and healthful throughout all seasons of the year. There are several riding | see ees | 
academies located in the city, where horsemanship is taught and where saddle horses can be 
rented at reasonable rates. 


Hunting and fishing, those royal sports so essentially Southern, number many devotees 
among Montgomerians. Coveys of quail are to be found within a few miles of the city, while 
wild ducks and turkeys, as well as other game such as squirrels and opossum, make the sur- 
rounding woodland a huntsman's dream of heaven. Numerous wild deer still roam protected 
ranges and preserves, and organized deer-shoo!s are a pleasant part of the sport-life of Mont- 
gomery. Within forty miles of the Capital City six beautiful lakes have been created by the 
hydro-electric impoundment of the Alabama Power Company, and these are well stocked with 
bass, white perch, bream and other native fish. 
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Cramton Bowl, one of the largest stadiums of the State, attracts to Montgomery many 
of the major football and basketball games of the South. Publicly owned and operated for the | 
benefit of the public, this stadium is built of steel and solid concrete, and has seating capacity | 
for approximately twenty thousand persons. Professional baseball and college football are espe- | 

cially popular among sport-lovers of the city, and the games 





invariably receive wholehearted patronage from the people. 
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ONE OF THE MUNICIPAL SWIMMING POOLS 























CRAMTON BOWL 


folk of the city, and afford opportunities for wholesome, well-directed play 
Both the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. have 
Camps are provided by 


among the younger children. 
modern buildings, suitably equipped for this work. 
these organized groups where both boys and girls can enjoy healthful out-of- 
door vacations. Each year, under the direction of the Y. M. C. A. and the Boy 
Scouts, vacations are made possible here for a large number of underprivileged 
boys; the Y. W. C. A., the Girl Scouts, and other women's organizations do a 
similar work among girls of the poorer classes. 


The invention of motion-pictures has revolutionized theater entertainment 
everywhere. In this, Montgomery is no exception. Her four cinema houses, 
the Paramount, Empire, Strand and the Tivoli, all of them operated by the Ala- 
bama Theaters, Incorporated, afford constant enjoyment and instruction jo 
Montgomery theater-goers. Films that are the latest Broadway successes are 
secured for showing in the Paramount and Empire Theaters. The Pekin and the 


Ritz are successfully managed cinema houses for negroes. 


Montgomery has a lively Little Theater group, owning its building with 
seating-capacity for four hundred persons. The sets for the various plays 
produced are designed and constructed in the theater's own workshop. Mem- 
bership in the Little Theater is open to the public, and offers professional 
instruction in acting and the staging of plays. 


Besides these there are several auditoriums where varied entertainments 
are offered, among them the capacious auditorium of the Sidney Lanier High 
School with seats for thirty-five hundred spectators and a modern and beauti- 
fully equipped stage. Of special interest is the auditorium of the new City 
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MODERN 
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Hall, with an unusually large seating capacity of five thousand, and a stage 
that is adequate to the presentation of any current production. The stage cur- 
tain is painted with an interesting scene from the Montgomery of 1852, and the 
building is a fire-proof construction, air-conditioned and modern to the last 
detail of its planning. 


Among the outstanding social events of the year are the five attractions 
brought to the city by the Montgomery Concert Course. These programs 
feature world-famed musicians and other artists, and are assured of large and 
enthusiastic audiences. A course of lectures given each year by noted speak- 
ers, is another important part of Montgomery's cultural life. 


There are a number of progressive women's clubs in the city and these 
follow widely varying programs of study and social activity, ranging all the way 
from bridge clubs to groups of professional writers and business women. 


Only a few hours away from Montgomery are several popular Alabama 
seaside resorts, where comfortable accommodations for visitors can be had ia 
hotels and rentable cottages. The beaches here are as beautiful as any in 
the South; the water is ideal for swimming and for salt-water and fresh water 
fishing. 


The homes of Montgomery people, where Southern traditions of 


hospitality still hold sway, create a charming atmosphere of cordiality and 
friendliness that makes its immediate, unforgettable impression upon the out- 
sider. Here, the subtle, mellowing influences of the South tend to make light 
of life's difficulties and hold out irresistible inducements to play. 
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Earth is so kind, that just 
tickle her with a hoe, and 
she laughs with a harvest. 





—DOuUGLAS JERRALD. 
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SUGAR CANE, CORN, PEANUTS, COTTON, RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
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COTTON UNDER CULTIVATION 
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A TYPICAL COTTON PICKING SCENE 
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EARLY SETTLEMENT AND HISTORY 





Before the coming of the White Man into what is now Alabama, the Indians recognized 
the high productivity of the rich lands along the Alabama, Coosa, Tallapoosa and Chattahoo- 
chee Rivers. 


Here centered the wealth and activities of the powerful Creek nation, and here too came 
the early traders from Charleston and Savannah to establish trading posts in this pleasant and 
fertile country. These traders carried back with them glowing reports of phenomenally rich 
soils, of lush river plateaus bordered by wide stretches of limestone prairies and coated with 
luxuriant grasses, and of the vast expanses of sandy loam, thick-studded with pine trees 
and oaks. 


During the War of 1812 adventurous families from Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 
began to find their way into this land of promise. Almost at once large cotton plantations 
sprang up around the three trading posts that were later to become Montgomery. As the years 
passed, the owners and their descendants amassed goodly fortunes and in the Golden Age of 
the 30's, 40's and 50's we find Montgomery the center of a gracious and cultured society of 
planters. 


On the plantations King Cotton held 
undisputed sway, and though other crops 
were planted in sufficient quantities to 
supply the needs of the slaves and their 
owners, it was cotton that oiled the wheels 
of industry and kept the steamboats 
chugging merrily down the river to Mont- 
gomery and Mobile. 
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The freeing of the slaves and the 
further disruption of rural and urban life 
by the harsh Reconstruction period that 
followed the War Between the States 
were cruel blows from which the old plan- 
tation life of Alabama was never entirely 
to recover. 


PRODUCTION OF COTTON IN THE MONTGOMERY 
F TRADE AREA, BY COUNTIES 
The road back to agricultural prosper- FIVE YEAR AVERAGE 1931-1935 


. . (FIGURES IN THOUSANDS OF BALES) 
ity was a long up-hill one, and Alabama 
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farmers were many years traveling it. In ADMINISTRATIONS BEGIGN Et 
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1915 the onslaught of the boll-weevil wrought still further damage to cotton, and gradually it 
became apparent that not only were new methods of cotton production needed but new crops 
had to be added as well if the farm was to be restored to a sound paying-basis. Thus a diver- 
sified system of agriculture was finally adopted, and the raising of livestock began to assume 
a new importance on Alabama farms. 


IMMEDIATE TRADE AREA. 


The approximate land area of the twenty-four counties of Southeast Alabama that com- 
prise Montgomery's trading district is 11,000,000 acres, or about one-third the area of the 
state. Approximately 775,000 people, or thirty percent of Alabama's population, inhabit these 
counties. It is estimated that this land is divided into 92,000 farms, more than thirty-seven 
percent of all the farms in the state, and that almost five hundred thousand people dwell on 
these farms. These people, thirty-five percent of Alabama's farm population, cultivate over 
three million acres of crop-land, or about forty percent of the crop-land of the state. Thirty- 
five percent of the gross farm income of the state, a round sum of fifty-two million dollars, is 
produced on these farms. These figures give the reader an accurate conception of the great 
importance of Montgomery's farm area. 


SOILS. 


In this area are to be found four en- 

tirely different soil provinces. The Pied- 

‘es mont soils, which cover eastern Chilton, 
northern Elmore, northern Lee, and prac- 
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granite and similar rock. This is a strong 
soil, capable of supporting much profita- 





ble agriculture. The surface varies in 








color from brown to red, and the sub-soil 


Y 295. is red and friable. It is well drained. 
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of these, the gray and black lands contain a nice supply of lime. This soil makes natural grass 
lands, with surfaces that are nearly level or gently rolling. It is especially well suited for pas- 
tures and for the production of hay. 


The so-called upper coastal soil is found in the western part of Chilton County and 
covers most of Autauga County. Lower coastal soils abound in southern Elmore, northern 
Macon, southern Bullock and in other counties south of this area. This is usually a sandy loam of 
a grayish color, underlain with friable red sandy clay. It readily responds to the proper culture. 


CLIMATE. 


The mean average temperature of the Montgomery area is from sixty-three degrees to 
sixty-seven degrees Fahrenheidt. The seasons are mild throughout the year. 


COTTON. 


More cotton can now be ginned by electricity in one hour than was formerly turned out 
in a day. 


The length and quality of cotton-fibre has also been improved upon in recent years, and 
these finer grades fetch higher prices 
than could be obtained for the inferior 
cotton of yesteryear. Modern inventive- 
ness has also found many new uses for 
cottonseed, and Southern mills now pro- 
cess the seed into cottonseed oil, cotton- 
seed meal and cottonseed hulls. At the 
same time the textile mills of the South 
furnish a new and readily accessible mar- 
ket, where formerly it was necessary to 
ship it to distant states or even to foreign 
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It is estimated that in 1934 approxi- 
mately 852,000 acres of cotton were ovate 
planted in the farming area around Mont- ps 
20574 
gomery. The average five-year produc- 


tion in these counties is 275,620 bales of 
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five hundred pounds each. The value of BY COUNTIES: 1935 
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CORN. 


In 1935 almost forty per cent of the state's total acreage of corn, or 1,423,000 acres, was 
planted in this section. Much of this was mixed with peanut and legume crops. The portion 
of the crop harvested for grain produced approximately thirty-two per cent of Alabama's cori, 
or well over fourteen million bushels. . 


Large feed mills in Birmingham and throughout the South furnish an ample and con- 
venient market for Alabama's corn, for which a good price is paid. It is estimated that Ala- 
bama grain mills alone use some ten million bushels of corn annually, only a relatively small part 
of which is grown in the cornfields of the State. There is an excellent opening in Montgomery 
for a mill to process corn, velvet beans and other bean crops to meet a constantly increasing 
commercial demand. 


PEANUTS. 


The sandy loam soils of this area, are ideally adapted to the growing of peanuts. 


Peanut oil mills, peanut butter and peanut-sheller plants afford ready markets for this 
crop, which has proven itself to be one of the most profitable grown by the Alabama farmer. 
Again Montgomery, centrally located as 
it is, offers unusual advantages for the 
establishment of additional peanut butter 
factories to take care of a rising demand 
due to the increased popularity of this 
food throughout the country. 


Peanut growers find the raising of 
hogs a profitable sideline. The peanut-fed 
hog produces a ham with a rare delicacy 














of flavor. 





This section produced eighty-nine per 
cent, or 7,274,000 bushels, of all the pea- 
nuts planted in Alabama in 1935. 
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The hay production of the South is cen- 


MILK PRODUCTION IN THE MONTGOMERY TRADE AREA, tered in the limestone prairie section 
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A DAIRY FARM AND HOME 
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too is a growth natural to the Black Belt, and furnishes nutritious feed. The soil conditions are 
congenial to sweet clover, alfalfa and to black medic, all of which produce a satisfactory and 
wide-spread growth. 





The vine of the peanut plant makes a quantity of good hay. Feed mills and feed dealers 
everywhere in the South recognize its merits as a cattle feed. 


Pea vine, soy beans, Lespedeza and Kudzu hays are also grown extensively in this sec- 
tion and provide feeds that are high in protein. 

This area has about thirty-eight per cent, or 343,000 acres, of all the hay acreage of 
Alabama. 


SUGAR CANE. 


The sandy-loam soils of southeast Alabama are much in demand for the growing of 
sugar cane and the production of good cane syrup. This syrup is noted for its excellent quality, 
and through the syrup plants of Alabama is distributed to consumers all over the United States. 


VEGETABLES. 











Alabama's mild climate, with its long growing period, is adapted to the cultivation of 
almost every vegetable in demand by the markets today. The various pickle factories of Mont- 
gomery provide a steady outlet for cu- 
cumbers, and many Alabama farmers are 
finding this crop an easy and profitable 
one to grow. 








The opportunities offered by Moni- 
gomery to food-canning factories are far 
| from exhausted, and it is expected that 
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enterprising companies will not be long 
in realizing the fact. 


The sleek fat cattle in Montgomery's 
stockyards are proof enough of the ex- 
| cellence of the surrounding pasturelands 
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| from whence they come. 







In the Black Belt a variety of grasses 
and clovers, such as Bermuda grass, John- 
son grass, Dallis grass, Paspalum grass, NUMBER OF HOGS IN THE MONTGOMERY TRADE AREA, 

BY COUNTIES: 1935 


sweet clover, white clover, burr clover, PREPARED BY U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE RESETTLEMENT 
ADMINISTRATION, REGION V. 


| Lespedeza clover and black medic clover 
SOURCE: BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 











POULTRY FARM 
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Poultry y 
furnish a year-round supply of green feed. Permanent pastures for livestock-farming can be 
prepared here with but little effort and at minimum cost, for lands are still relatively low in price. 


Although the fertile types of sandy loam soil to the south of Montgomery do not lend 
themselves so readily as the lands of the Black Belt to the making of pastures, there are never- 
theless many excellent grazing lands to be found thereabouts, and the rotation of pasturing with 
the farming of crops has been found advantageous in this section. 
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A GOOD COVER CROP 








Of the four hundred and fifty-six thousand heads of cattle grown in Southeastern Ala- 
bama, or forty percent of the state's cattle, the majority is raised for beef. The predominating 
breeds, therefore, are Herefords and Aberdeen Angus. 


DAIRYING. 


The farmers of this section have found that the dairy cow can be made to pay handsome 
profits. Markets for cream, whole milk and other dairy products are available in all communi- 





ties, and the large and never over-stocked markets of Montgomery, Birmingham, Mobile and 
other Alabama cities afford a ready outlet for dairymen. 


In 1935 there were 129,000 cows in this 
area, or about one-third of those in the 
state. Approximately 40,000,000 gallons 
of milk were produced annually. Mont- 
gomery offers special inducement to the 
establishment of additional plants for the 
manufacture of butter, cheese and con- | 


densed milk. i 

















In recent years large packing-houses, 
hoping to benefit by the ideal growing 
conditions and the unlimited markets of 
the Southeastern States, have established 
plants throughout the South. Meanwhile, 
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oe the growth of Alabama's hog-raising busi- 
ic . . 
ness has been rapid and economically 
sound. 
PRODUCTION OF EGGS IN THE MONTGOMERY TRADE AREA 
BY COUNTIES: 1934 In 1935 there were more than four hun- 
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state's total yield. Most of these hogs were produced in the peanut-growing 
sections, where the growing of peanuts, corn, velvet beans, soy beans, and the 
easy access to wide pastures make hog-raising especially profitable. 


POULTRY. 
In perhaps no other state can the poultry business be made more thriving 
and lucrative than in Alabama. 


In this section, in the year 1935, there were about two million chickens, or 
twenty-nine per cent of the state's total production. Over seven million dozens 
of eggs were produced. During that same year 37,400 turkeys were raised, 
and in 1936 this number was substantially increased. The majority of the state's 
turkeys are raised in the lime-soil area where there is a sufficiency of ranging- 
land, and where native plants furnish a plentiful supply of nutriment. 


BEES. 

It is a little-known fact that Alabama produces more queen bees and bee 
colonies than any other state in the Union. Many shipments of these colonies 
are annually made to northern states, and about sixty per cent of all shipments 
go to Canada. 


The income from honey and bee colonies amounts to more than two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars per year. The bee industry is at its best in the 
Black Belt, where there are sweet clover and other plants to make a deliciously 
flavored honey. 


FORESTS. 
The productive fields of southeast Alabama are still skirted by dense for- 
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est lands that yield fortunes of hard and soft woods to their owners and to the 
saw-mills and wood-working plants that subsist upon them. Much of this lumber 
is shipped to distant markets, and Montgomery with its central location and 
efficient transportation facilities stands as a convenient intermediary between 
the raw product and its buyer. 


According to the report of the National Resources Committee there is 
in the vicinity of Montgomery some 5,500,000 acres of timberland, or approx- 
imately twenty-nine per cent of Alabama's forests. 


AGRICULTURAL INFORMATION. 


The Alabama Experiment Station at Auburn has a number of sub-stations, 
several of which are located within this section. Varieties of plants, cropping 
systems, fertilizer mixtures, and other important matters pertaining to crop pro- 
duction, are thoroughly tested here. These stations are located on different 
types of soil, and are always open to the visitor who is seeking information on 
agriculture. 


Through the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Industries at Montgomery, and the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, the latest and best information on successful farming methods ‘s 
always available. 


During the past hundred years Southern farming has learned much, suf- 
fered much and progressed much. It has been elevated from a game of hit- 
and-miss to an exact science, and the white-jacketed Southern planter, with 
nothing but leisure on his hands, has become an earnest, bespectacled young 
man who prefers to put his theories to the test by his own manual labor. 
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Labor is discovered to be 
the grand conqueror, enrich- 
ing and building up nations 
more surely than the proud- 
est battles. 
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A TYPICAL LUMBER YARD IN MONTGOMERY COLINTY 


























Montgomery ats: 


S ince the days of its earliest settlers the South has been looked upon as the great agri- 
cultural center of the country as a land endowed by nature with a peculiar lavishness, rich in 
soil, forests, water-power and natural resources of all kinds. Only in recent years, however, 
has the realization come that the South is destined as well to become one of the nation's most 
important industrial sections. Many factors contribute toward this end; and the South's indus- 
trial development, so late begun, is advancing at least at a rapid pace. 


Montgomery, as the very heart of the South, typifies this new trend toward industriali- 
zation. Nowhere are more glowing possibilities offered to the manufacturer than here, where 
a wealth and variety of raw products are within a few hours’ reach of the factories, and where 
the most favorable conditions combine to make the locale an ideal one for workers. 


Though for many decades Montgomery has derived the larger portion of its wealth 
from its out-lying rich farm lands, various industries have flourished here since the time of the 
city's founding. The first cotton gin ever to be operated in Alabama was built in Montgomery 
in 1785 by Abraham Mordecai. There is every reason to believe that the venture was a suc- 
cessful one, but events moved slowly in that distant day, and few other industries are recorded 
until the year 1845 when Janney's Foundry was established. 


The workmen of this old foundry were artisans who fashioned their wares with careful 
skill, and today the iron foliage, clusters of grapes and other decorations with which they em- 
bellished their work remain unsurpassed by speedier modern methods of iron-casting. During 
the troublous years from 1860 to 1865 this foundry filled yet another need, and was of great 
importance to the Confederate Government in the making of cannon balls and other munitions. 
The Janney Foundry continued its existence until a few years ago. 


The first ice plant, with a daily capacity of twenty-five tons, was opened for business in 
the year 1873, and the next year saw the establishment of a candy manufacturing company. 
In 1875 the Hartley Boiler Works came into existence, followed in 1878 by the Montgomery 
Compress Company. But the South was still suffering from the after-effects of the War Be- 
tween the States, and it was not until 1880 that Southern business conditions swung around to 
normal. From that time until the beginning of the Twentieth Century Montgomery enjoyed a 
building boom that saw the birth of many substantial young industries that were to form the 
basis of her present industrial life. It was during these years that the first cotton mill was 
erected and the first cotton-oil mill. A food products plant was also established, as were a soap 
factory, a planing mill, and a wood-working and furniture plant. Montgomery's first bottling 
plant came into existence at about this time, and the first fertilizer factory was begun, the latter 
proving of especial value to Alabama's reorganized farming system. 
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Fell O f Oppo ceunity 


The 1935 census of manufacturers shows a total of eighty-nine manufacturing plants 
operating in Montgomery. These industries employ over twenty-five hundred workers and pay 
wages that amount annually to more than a million and a half dollars. The goods produced by 
them are valued at over fourteen millions of dollars. To persons who continue to think of 
Montgomery in terms of agricultural trade only, these figures will come as a surprise; they com- 
pose the straw that indicates in which direction the wind has begun to blow. 


Today Montgomery's mills are capable of supplying almost every need of its population. 
Among the articles manufactured in large quantities may be listed: brick, tile, culverts, veneer, 
flooring, creosote, wood products, drugs, cosmetics, cotton-seed products, furniture, bakery 
products, machinery, boilers and tanks, auto trailers, office and shop fixtures, farming implements, 
and so forth. At the top of this list, as being of prime importance to Montgomery, belong 
the food products companies, fertilizer plants, textile and clothing mills and lumber mills, in the 
last named of which alone there are twenty enterprising companies that specialize in various 
types of woodwork and in the selling of building materials of both hard and soft woods. It will 
be noticed that the majority of these industries are ones that are peculiarly suited to Mont- 
gomery, and are as much a part of the South as are magnolia blossoms and negro cabins. Therein 
lies, perhaps, the fundamental reason for their economic soundness and their substantial contri- 
bution to Montgomery's prosperity. 





Alabama's fruitful fields are the source of many of the foodstuffs that go into Montgom- 
ery's factories to be converted into wholesome and tasty canned goods. This industry, begun in a 
simple way in 1883, when Thomas H. Carr started a steam cracker bakery employing twenty-two 
workmen, has been developed during recent years into a thriving business that bids fair to rival 
the giant food products plants of the East and Middle West. 





CONE OF MONTGOMERY’S CREAMERIES 





Montgomery has the largest stock yards south of Louisville, 
and in 1936 livestock valued at five million, five hundred thousand 
dollars was handled here. Over thirty-three percent of this meat 
was prepared and packed by Montgomery companies. 


The J. R. Adams Cotton Mill, established in Montgomery in 
1881, marked the entrance of Alabama into the textile industry. 





This mill, not a small one for its time, had a daily capacity of six 











thousand yards of cloth and gave employment to some eighty per- 





sons. Later it became known as the Montgomery Cotton Mill, and 








today, grown to include nine huge plants, all of which are equipped 





with the most modern of machinery, it operates as the Selma Man- 
ufacturing Company of Montgomery. These mills turn out a wide 





variety of cotton goods as well as ready-made garments. 





INTERIOR VIEW—UTILITY TRAILER WORKS 
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1889 saw the corner-stone laid of what is today one of Alabama's most 
flourishing industries—the manufacture of fertilizer. The Montgomery Fer- 
tilizer Works, as the first venture was called, was later sold to the Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Company, but Montgomery's suitability for this type ot 
factory was so evident that the business grew apace, and today Montgomery 
boasts seven large and ultra-modern fertilizer plants, the payrolls of which, 
amounting to seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, are distributed among 
more than four hundred employees. The annual output of these factories is 
valued at around four million dollars. It is estimated that the State of Alabama 
uses around four hundred thousand tons of fertilizer yearly, and of this approx- 
imately half is sold by Montgomery firms, making Montgomery the largest 
distributing point of fertilizer as a finished product in the South, and the 
second largest in the United States. 


The West Boylston Manufacturing Company of Alabama moved from 
Massachusetts to Montgomery in 1927, locating on a part of the old Camp 
Sheridan site, which they purchased from the State of Alabama. Here they 
have built their factories and a model mill village of neat, comfortable homes, 
each with its vegetable and flower plots. The village property is kept in excel- 
lent condition by the company. The principal products of this company, one 
of the most important in Montgomery, are fabric and cord for automobile 
tires. Filter fabrics for sugar, paint and varnish industries are also manufac- 
tured. When operating at capacity, this company employs about nine hun- 
dred people. 


The tremendous industrial development of the Birmingham district to the 
north, including such centers as Anniston and Gadsden, has contributed much 
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toward the rapid growth of Montgomery industries. Few cities are blessed 
with such an abundance of natural riches as Montgomery, standing as she does 
between the Birmingham coal and iron fields and the no less fertile fields of 
one of Alabama's choicest agricultural sections. 


In addition to this, Montgomery offers to Industry an excellent supply of 
satisfactory and willing labor. The workman of Central Alabama is native, intel- 
ligent and possessed of an innate loyalty that makes him the natural foe of 
radicalism. Outside interference and labor-agitation are practically unknown. 
Negro labor, too, despite the old idea that negroes and machinery do not mix, 
has proven highly suitable for plant labor, as well as for many other branches 
of industrial work. 


Montgomery's climate is favorable to year-around work, the average 
mean temperature being 65.6 degrees Fahrenheit. Industrial operations are 
seldom if ever interfered with by weather conditions. Plentiful and suitable 
land for industrial sites and for the building of homes; good schools, sanitary 
and pleasant living conditions, reasonably low taxes, unrivaled transportation 
facilities to all parts of the country, and near-by and rapidly developing mar- 
kets for manufactured products—these are among the many inducements that 
Montgomery holds out to Industry. 


With these things held in mind and with an eye to the decentralization of 
industry that is well under way in America even the most cautious prophet 
would not hesitate to predict that the Southeast is on the eve of an unprece- 
dented development and in this and in the prosperity that will attend it no city 
er county is better qualified than Montgomery to share and share handsomely. 
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T raNsPoRTATION facilities have necessarily played a part of tremendous importance in the 
upbuilding of Montgomery. 


In the early years of the nineteenth century, a single Indian trail led from Ocmulgee, 
Georgia, through the Creek country that surrounded the present site of Montgomery, to Mo- 
bile, Alabama. In 1805, through a treaty with the Indians, this road, scarcely more than a 
horsepath, was made safe for travelers, and became known as the Old Federal road. It was the 
second so-called highway in the Gulf country, the first being the famous "Natchez Trace"; it 
served as an opening wedge to central Alabama. The Alabama River was the only other 
travel-route, and was navigated in canoes, or in flatboats that were propelled by the aid of poles. 





| The year 1821 sounded the first note of transportation progress in the appearance of a 
| } stagecoach that was to make one eastward trip a week over the Old Federal road, and in the 
1 establishment of a steamboat line on the Alabama River. Almost from the first, steamboat 

2 4 transportation for cotton, lumber and all plantation products, proved itself convenient and 
trite over the first rector mibes of the Peoad, on Fasaday, i il profitable, and in the course of a few years the steamboat had assumed a role of considerable 
Bf, of Jane not. The train will Ceave the Depot at (Rey importance in the economic and social life of Alabama. Whenever possible, people traveled by 
acbock. - eo 4 | boat rather than in the less comfortable stagecoaches, and at one time there were as many as 
| | three hundred and fourteen landings on the Alabama River, eleven of them between Mont- 
gomery and Wetumpka, the navigation head of the river. 
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For some years the steamboats enjoyed a virtual monopoly of river-town trade, with the 


Reproduction of in¥tlation extended bs Charles T. Pollard to citizens 1° | " . ; : 
SP oe eee ie eee | WW inevitable result that they became over-confident and began to exact exorbitant transportation 
INVITATION TO OPENING OF MONTGOMERY R. R. q| rates. It is said that, due to freight charges, flour that sold at two dollars and a half a barrel 


' in Ohio brought as much as ten dollars the barrel in Montgomery. Planters and business men 





eventually rebelled, and their dissatisfaction led to the development of the railroads in Alabama. 





Between the years 1830 to 1839 more than twenty-five charters were issued to railroads 
by the State Legislature, all of them intended to form links in a chain of rails and waterways 
VW that would connect the inland planter with the nearest seaport for his cotton. The first effort 
i to join Montgomery and the Alabama River 
i} with the already completed railroads of Geor- 
HW gia, was made by a group of men, headed by 
i Colonel Charles T. Pollard, known as the 
HH Montgomery Railroad Company. Colonel 
Pollard not only superintended the building 
of the first railroad, which ran from Moni- - 





gomery to West Point, Georgia, but raised 
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the necessary funds for its construction. Slave labor was used, and almost four years elapsed 
between the breaking of the ground and the opening of the first twelve miles to the public. On 
June 6, 1840, Colonel Pollard issued invitations to his friends to take the first short train ride 
from Montgomery to Mt. Meigs. The first engine to operate on this line was named Abner 

McGee, in honor of one of the company's directors, it being the custom at that time to name 
the engines after a city, state or some prominent man. In 1843 this early railroad was granted 
a new charter, and its name was changed to Montgomery and West Point Railroad Company, Hy 
under which title it operated until, together with the Selma-Montgomery stretch of road, it was 
purchased by the Western Railroad Company of Alabama. 





BUS DEPOT AT MONTGOMERY 





! 
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| 
| 
Travel was still a slow and painful process, however, as indicated by a ticket issued on | 
August 18, 1853, by the Montgomery and West Point Railroad Company, for passage from 
Montgomery to Charleston, South Carolina. The cost of the ticket was eighteen dollars, and 
the route was a circuitous one. The traveler went first to Mt. Meigs by train; there he took a 
stagecoach to Milledgeville, where he transferred to a steamboat that took him down the Savan- 
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nah River to Savannah. He went from there to Charleston by sea. Under the most favorable 
conditions, the journey must have consumed several weeks; it can now be made over night, in an 
air-conditioned sleeper. 














Growth of the railroads was rapid, and Montgomery's development kept pace with it. In 
1850 the city's population was 4,728; thirty years later, under the fostering influence of the | 
railroads, it had grown to include thirty thousand. These years saw the founding and the phe- 4 
nomenal growth of such railroads as the Louisville & Nashville, Seaboard Air Line, the Mobile 
and Ohio, the Atlantic Coast Line, and the Central of Georgia, that today form a close network 
of rails that puts Montgomery in more or less direct contact with every corner of the nation. Six 
trunk line carriers have made Montgomery the shipping center for all central Alabama, and rea- 
sonable freight rates have been of inestimable advantage to farmers and merchants, enabling 
them to send their goods to market at a satisfactory profit. Freight schedules are so arranged 
as to enable shipments to be sent and received with the greatest possible dispatch. All these 
roads maintain a splendid passenger service, with fast schedules and most modern equipment. 


MODERN BUS TRAVEL 


Since the late 90's Montgomery County has been noted for its good gravel roads. To- 
day there are approximately eight hundred miles of improved roads, most of them paved, 
traversing the county from end to end, and radiating in all directions from Montgomery, | 
forming a readily accessible highway system to all points of the United States. The excellent | 
county roads have meant much to the farmer, making it possible for him to get his produce to 
market, rain or shine, and they have materially aided in the bringing of prosperity to Montgom- i 
ery. They have been instrumental, too, in the development of a new method of transportation 
—the bus. 











A STEP FORWARD IN COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION 

















The first statute regulating motor-carriers in Alabama became effective 
in August, 1927. The first reporting period to the Public Service Commission 
under this act showed a total of seventy-nine bus companies operating in Ala- 
bama. Today these have grown to include one hundred companies and eight 
hundred contract carriers. There are seventeen common-carriers and twenty- 
three truck companies serving Montgomery, excluding contract carriers, domi- 
ciled elsewhere in the State, that occasionally serve the city. 


Cotton was the first important commodity to be diverted to the truck 
lines, and the truck has proven of special convenience to the livestock farmer, 
who can now load his products on the truck from his own yard, and get them to 
market with considerably less trouble and cost than formerly. Owing to the flex- 
ible nature of its operation, the truck lines have been found particularly well 
suited to all short hauls, and have been the cause of drastic reductions in the 
freight-charges of railroads. 


Travel by bus has become increasingly popular during recent years, and 
today bids fair to rival travel by rail or in privately owned automobiles. Prior 
to the World War, a few bus lines operated between Montgomery and the 
nearby towns of Wetumpka, Luverne and Prattville; and in 1923 there were 
sixteen passenger buses operating to and from Montgomery. Today six 
huge bus lines, namely the Crescent Stages, Greyhound, Capital Motor, Head 
Bus, Ingram and the Thomas Coach Lines, operate to and from Montgomery. 
No less than sixty-six buses run regularly through Montgomery, connecting it 
with a network of roads that lead to all the principal cities of the country. 
The newest of these conveyances are streamlined and fitted out with every 
possible accessory to the comfort of their passengers, including reclin- 
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ing chairs for sleeping purposes, container for ice-water, and so forth. 


In a little over a hundred years’ time, transportation methods have pro- 
gressed all the way from the flatboat and the saddle-horse to the newest 
development of the twentieth century—the airplane. Journeys that once took 
weeks, even months, in the making are now only a matter of a few days or hours, 
and are attended by all the comforts and conveniences of a well run home. 


While aviation has not yet proved practicable for purposes of general 
transportation, airplane travel is fast growing in popularity. Business men have 
been quick to see the time-saving advantages that it offers, and new precau- 
tions for safety have gone far toward making the general public “air-minded.” 
Montgomery's first mail-passenger airplane service was begun on February 15. 
1932, its headquarters being the municipal flying-field, situated just outside 
the city limits. This field has been pronounced by experts as being one of the 
best all-weather landings in the country. Today the Silver Fleet division of 
the Eastern Air Lines operate two planes from Montgomery each day, with 
convenient schedules direct to Atlanta, Georgia, to cities in the Carolinas, 
to Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and New Orleans, 
at all of which points connections can be made with other planes flying to more 
distant points. Montgomery's flying-field is fitted out with an adequate service 


station, a comfortable hotel, a radio station, hangars, and so forth. 


With the advent of the airplane, distances have become drastically short- 
ened, provincialism is fast fading away, and with San Francisco and New York 
within a few hours' reach, Montgomery is no longer merely a city of Alabama 
or of the South, but a progressive cog in the giant wheel of America. 
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A tool is but the extension 
of a man’s hand, and a ma- 
chine is but a complex tool, 
and he that invents a ma- 
chine augments the power of 
a man and the well-being of 
mankind. 


—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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Monteomery's glamorous "befo' the Wah" days were filled more with romance than 
with comfort, and the prosaic truth is that few Montgomerians, if the miraculous chance were 
offered them, would willingly linger long among the inconveniences of the Nineteenth Century. 
Even the clothes of that period, fearfully and wonderfully cut and befrilled, were a burden not 
only to the wearer but to the launderer, and the daily lives of the belles and beaux were beset — 
with discomforts that Montgomery's poorest citizens of today would find galling. 






Water was drawn from the town's two springs that bubbled up from far underground to 
splash in the sunlight of what is now Court Square and at the intersection of Bibb and Com- 
merce Streets. The water was pure and deliciously cool, but the difficulty of carting home a day's 
supply must have taken much of the edge off the enjoyment of it. Privately owned wells, 
on the other hand, were more convenient than safe, and many typhoid epidemics were traced 
to them. 


Logs and pine kindling-wood were hauled in from the surrounding forests to heat city 
homes and to bake Montgomery's famous hot breads and three-tiered cakes. Suet was chopped 
into small pieces, boiled into tallow and set in molds for the making of candles. Even the later 
installation of water-pumps and kerosene lamps did but little to lighten the constant grind of 
keeping home and office supplied with the bare rudiments of comfortable living. 


Large public utility companies have since taken over these tasks. Allied with modern 
science and sound business tactics they have made it possible for Montgomery's humblest homes 
to enjoy comforts that a hundred years ago were unknown to the palaces of kings. 


A ready supply of pure water at the turn of a tap, light and heat at the pressure of a 
button, communication over wire with the corner grocery store and the friend in a distant city, 
a thorough-going sewerage system that can be left without concern to do its work—these are 
miracles of yesterday that have become the commonplaces of today. 


The first essential of community life is a plentiful supply of good water. In this Montgom- 
ery has always been fortunate. Her drinking water comes from deep artesian wells, bored into 
a subterranean basin that extends over an area of thousands 
of square miles. Powerful pumps bring it to the surface, and 
adequate machinery, capable of distributing twelve million 
gallons of water a day keeps it circulating throughout the 
city. This water, though regularly tested, is naturally so pure 
that it can be used without treatment as distilled water for 
the storage-batteries of automobiles. Its superior quality can 





best be shown by the following chemical analysis: 


> Capen 





Analyses (Parts per Million) 


A B C A B Cc 
Silica _ 14,00 19,00 14,00 Potassium 20,00 147,00 264,00 
lron 0,50 0,40 0,40 Sulphates 2,50 6,70 22,00 
Calcium 1,90 8,90 1,30 Chlorides 8,90 20,00 12,00 
Magnesium | ,00 | ; 10 0,30 Nitrates 0,00 00,00 00,00 
Sodium 11,00 57,00 110,00 59,80 260,10 524,00 


A—Water from 60-80 foot stratum—Total hardness as CaCo, 9 
B—Water from 200 foot stratum—Total hardness as CaCo, 27 
C—Water from 600 foot stratum—Total hardness as CaCo, 4 
Above analyses were made by Southern Testing Laboratory, Birmingham, Ala. December, 1931. 


The deep flowing Alabama River, a navigable stream to one of the South's largest sea- 
ports, Mobile, Alabama, furnishes an endless supply of crude water for industries. 


GAS. 


Natural gas has been found of inestimable value in the home, where it is used for both 
cooking and heating purposes; many industries are using gas as a convenient and economical fuel 
for boilers and for manufacturing processes. 


Montgomery is located on one of the great interstate pipe lines, making natural gas avail- 
able in unlimited quantities for the various needs of her citizens. The quality of this gas also is 
exceptional, its heat-content reaching a high average of 1,000 British Thermal Units. A well- 
maintained and efficiently operated pipeline system, having a large reserve capacity, distributes 
gas to all residential, commercial and industrial quarters of the city, where it is to be had at 
reasonably low rates. 


TELEPHONE. 


Montgomery's telephone system is a unit of the great Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company; this guarantees to Montgomerians a speedy and satisfactory means of com- 
munication, not only with the homes and business houses of the city, but with all parts of the 
nation and with almost every corner of the globe. Where it once took weeks or months, to get 
a message through from one city to another, business deals can now be transacted and personal 
matters discussed over long-distance telephone connections, at rates that mock at intervening 
space. For several years now it has been possible to communicate by telephone with ships at 
sea and with friends in foreign cities. 


A telephone within the home or office is not only a convenience that few people are 
without, it is a safeguard from danger and an ever-present help in time of need. The doctor, 
the Fire Department and the police are no further away than the nearest telephone. 
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ELECTRICITY. 


The foresight of those Montgomery pioneers who substituted electric 
power for mule power in the operation of street cars, resulted not only in the 
operation of the first electric street railway system in the world, but also stands 
out as the pioneer effort in which electric energy was distributed commercially, 
in a major sense, from a central source for purposes other than lighting. 


Even though the electric street car has disappeared from the streets of 
Montgomery, its pioneer appearance here was one of the events which ulti- 
mately led to the electrification and greater mechanization of homes and 
industries, bringing about releases from much drudgery for women in the 
home; mechanical, industrial and transportation improvements otherwise impos- 
sible, and safer, more satisfactory working conditions. 


Montgomery is frequently described as being in the "heart of a great 
hydro-electric system'' with adequate steam reserves in the event of drouth on 
the watersheds in which the hydro plants are located. Six great hydro-electric 
plants are within fifty miles of Montgomery. 


It was in 1911 that James Mitchell came to Alabama from Massachusetts 
to study the possibilities of water power development in the State. 


From that visit began the active development and rapid growth of the 
Alabama Power Company, which has grown to a system with a total installed 
capacity of 801,270 horsepower consisting of hydro-electric capacity of 583,- 
000 horsepower and a steam capacity of 218,270 horsepower. Montgomery is 
served from this system with four transmission lines. A reserve steam plant is 
located in Montgomery to operate in the event of emergency. 
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Located as it is in the heart of a network of electric transmission and dis- 
tribution lines and enjoying rates among the lowest in the nation, Montgomery 
should enjoy large benefits from industrial development within the city and 
trading area. This development is expected to come about through the efforts 
of the Chamber of Commerce and other civic bodies, in cooperation with the 
New Industries Division of the Alabama Power Company. The Power Company 
for many years has endeavored to bring the advantages of Alabama to the 
attention of those desiring to expand existing or to create new industries. 


Since 1924 this Power Company's Rural Electric Department has aided in 
developing the rural areas around Montgomery, as elsewhere in Alabama, by 
the extension of electric service so that those residing in the rural sections may 
have the same comforts and advantages as their urban neighbor, so far as elec- 
tricity can bring that about. Today the Company is engaged in an extensive, 
wide-spread, construction program of building rural lines on a scale exceeding 
that of any previous year. 


The location of new industries and the retention of existing industries 
within Montgomery and the towns in the Montgomery trading area, coupled 
with rural development, bespeaks the growing importance of Montgomery as 
one of the great commercial centers of the South. 


Not only have the public utility companies made for fuller and more 
gracious living, they have released thousands of people from the drudgery of 
manual labor and at the same time have created thousands of new and con- 
genial jobs. In the up-building of the South and of Montgomery they have 
played a beneficent and not-to-be-forgotten part. 
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One thing is sure—while 
men endure, their wings 
will ne’er be furled. 

All hail the Brave!—the host 
that gave these wings to 
this our world. 
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As a small town of pleasant homes and busy work-shops, Maxwell Field's growth has been 
almost as rapid and spectacular as that of its patron saint, Aviation. Begun in comparatively 
recent years, with a few simple barracks and several temporary war-time hangars, today Max- 
well Field spreads its green lawns and cement drive-ways over eleven hundred and twenty 
goodly acres. 





Here, at the cost of considerable money and pains, the United States Government has 
created an aviation unit complete within itself. Three hundred acres are reserved for the flying- 
field alone, and here some two thousand Government airmen land and take off during each 
three-month period. 


ORVILLE WRIGHT'S “AEROPLANE SHED” (1910) 


Surrounding Austin Hall, the impressive headquarters of the Air Corps Tactical School, 
are three large and spacious barracks, reserved for the enlisted personnel; quarters for non- 
commissioned officers; quarters for officers; a bachelor officers’ mess; besides all the essentials 
of a brisk village, housing hundreds of families in comfort where a few years back there was 
only a stubby expanse of waste field. 


Following in Montgomery's footsteps as the scene of history-making events, Maxwell Field 
might with good reason call herself the "Cradle of Southern Aviation," for in March, 1910, no 
less a personage than Orville Wright, inventor of the first practicable airplane, chose this partic- 





ular location as the site for a flying-school intended to instruct young men in the then brand-new 
and risky art of aviation. Land was leased to him by F. D. Kohn, of Montgomery, and on per- 
haps the exact spot where the Post's giant hangars stand today, Mr. Kohn built a small shed to 
house the first airship to fly Alabama skies. 








This plane, the tenth or eleventh built by the Wright brothers, arrived in Montgomery 
by freight; but its fame had sped before it. On March 26, 1910, the day set for its initial 
flight, curiosity-seekers from all over the South had gathered for a view of Mr. Wright and 
his fantastic machine. It is a matter of record that the Mobile and Ohio Railroad was forced 
to run a special shuttle train for the accommodation of the crowds en route to Montgomery. 








Evidently Alabama's first flying-lesson proved a greater success as an exhibition than as 
an attraction to would-be aviators, for on the twenty-fifth day of May of that same year, Mr. 
Wright abandoned his idea of a school in Montgomery and returned to his home in Dayton, Ohio. 
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But the site remained an excellent one, and there came a time when the Government 
realized its possibilities. In April, 1918, the three hundred-odd acres once used by Orville 
Wright were purchased from Frank D. Kohn for the sum of thirty-five thousand dollars and 
made forthwith into a flying-field. After becoming Government property, the field was known 
first as "Engine and Repair Depot, Number Three"; later as "Aviation Repair Depot"; and’ as 











THE AIR CORPS TACTICAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BLDG. 
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its importance grew, as the "Montgomery Air Intermediate Depot."' Not 
until November, 1922, did it officially become "Maxwell Field," a name 
proposed for it by Major Roy S. Brown, then commanding officer, in honor 
of Second Lieutenant William C. Maxwell, a native of Atmore, Alabama, 
who met his death in an airplane accident while stationed in the Philippines 


with the Third Aero Squadron. 
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Looking forward to a future when America may need expertly trained 
airmen to protect her coasts, the War Department established in 1920 an oy 
Air Corps Field Officers’ School at Langley Field, Hampton, Virginia, the first of its kind in the : 
world to be used for the training of Air Corps officers in the tactics of combat aviation. In the 


summer of 1931 this school, rechristened The Air Corps Tactical School, was moved to Maxwell 
Field. Since then its growth, both as to size and importance, has been remarkable. 


Extra accommodations being necessary, a beautiful and spacious building was constructed | 
to meet the specific needs of this, the country's most important finishing school for higher- 
ranking officers of the Air Corps. Austin Hall was so called in honor of First Lieutenant Charles 
B. Austin, of the Air Service, who graduated from the Langley Field School in 1924, afterward 
serving there in the capacity of instructor until the year 1928, when he met his death in an air- 
plane accident at Fort Monroe, Virginia. The original school-building was completed on June 30, 
1931. Later, owing to increasing enrollments, the building was substantially enlarged; and the per- 
sonnel of the Air Corps Tactical School moved into their completed offices on September I, 1934. 








Austin Hall, which now covers an entire city block, serves also as headquarters for Max- | 
well Field, and contains the officers of the Commandant and his staff. The famous Tactical | 
School library, with its ten thousand books, seven thousand documents and numerous picture-slides, 
occupies the east wing of Austin Hall. All books belonging to this library are lent free of charge | 
to officers and enlisted men of the Post. The school's reproduction department, including the 
drafting-room and the book-binding department, possesses the latest equipment for reproduc- 
tion by mimeograph, multigraph, rota-print, and blue print, besides machinery for a complete 
printing-press. Here are reproduced and bound all books that are to be distributed among the 
members of the Air Corps, and this department furnishes school instructors with necessary maps, 
problems and charts. The Fourth Photo Section takes care of various photographic projects 
for the army, and contains an interesting file of about one thousand photographs and mosaic | 
maps of many parts of the South. | 





The auditorium of Austin Hall has a seating capacity for approximately three hundred persons, 
and is equipped with a projection room and a motion-picture screen. Motion pictures dealing 
with aviation and combat tactics are shown as an important part of class-work. Here, too, cinema 
plays are shown six nights in the week, for the amusement of Maxwell Field's general population. 


ATTACK ‘PLANE’ AT MODERN HANGAR 
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Although the Air Corps Tactical School was designed to train only a 
limited number of officers, its capacity has been gradually increased in ac- 
cordance with its rapidly growing popularity. Maxwell Field's first year's class 
was composed of only seven students, whereas the term of 1936-37 opened 
with an enrollment of seventy-two officers of the Air Corps and other branches 
of the Service, among them representatives of the Infantry, Medical Corps, 
Coast Artillery Corps, Chemical Warfare Service, United States Navy and 
the Marine Corps. 


Four organizations and five detachments are stationed 
at the Air Corps Tactical School, furnishing men to fill vari- 
ous clerical offices, to qualify as mechanics and to perform 
the many different types of work necessary to the main- 
tenance of so large an army post. In addition to the en- 
listed personnel, totaling over seven hundred and fifty per- 
sons, civilian stenographers and numerous other civilian 
employees are given work at Maxwell Field. 


In November, 1934, an Air Corps Board was organized 
and permanently assigned to Maxwell Field. The purpose 
of this group is to consider such subjects pertaining to the 
Air Corps as might be referred to it by the Chief of the 
Air Corps, and to originate and submit to the Chief any 
recommendations looking toward the improvement of the 
Air Corps. Colonel J. H. Rudolph, formerly of the Army 
War College, Washington, D. C., is director of this im- 
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portant board, and is assisted by Colonel D. B. Netherwood and Captain Gor- 
don P. Saville. 


More than sixty-five army airplanes are at present hangared at Maxwell 
Field, among them types used for pursuit, attack, observation, transport and 
for the taking of photographs. There are also three U. S. Navy planes. These 
planes are in constant use throughout the day, whenever weather conditions 
will permit, and are flown by such officers of the Air Corps, 
United States Navy and the Marine Corps, stationed at 
Maxwell Field, who hold the rating as pilot. A race horse 
receives no more careful attention from his handlers than 
do these highly complex and delicately constructed planes 
from their crew. Not only are they inspected and checked 
before and after each flight but each plane is given fre- 
quent over-haulings and testings. The mechanics in whose 
charge they are placed, are without exception men with 
high qualifications for their jobs, most of them being grad- 
uates of the aviation-motors branch of the Technical School, 
and experts on airplane-maintenance. Here, where the 
slightest fault in mechanical adjustment may mean loss of 
lives and money, mistakes can not be permitted, and woe 
to the mechanic who fails to fasten even the smallest cotter 
key. These high standards of efficiency are required 
throughout in Maxwell Field; for the air does not tolerate 


carelessness and neither does the United States Army. 
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Tae geographical location of Montgomery and its exceptional trans- 
portation facilities make it the natural shopping and trading center of cen- 


tral Alabama. 
with a population of over 500,000 people, representing a buying power 


Montgomery's retail territory covers nineteen counties, 


of over $70,000,000. These people not only buy from the city; many of 
them market their agricultural products through local trade channels. An 
extensive trade, both wholesale and retail, is carried on in groceries, dry 
goods, drugs, hardware, machinery supplies, packing house and creamery 
products, lumber and building materials and cotton goods of all kinds. 


Montgomery is the hub of the highway system of Alabama. There 
are seventeen principal highways entering the city and three transcon- 
tinental highways that connect Montgomery more or less directly with 
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large cities in every part of the nation. The products offered for sale in 
Montgomery shops are, therefore, well up to the standard of articles sold 
in San Francisco and New York. Because of low rents and a plentiful sup- 
ply of labor and raw materials, many products can be purchased cheaper 
here than in larger cities, while a large and varied demand makes possible 
a correspondingly wide choice in manufactured articles of all kinds. 


The State Capital is located in Montgomery. At the present time 
an annual payroll of the State is $2,500,000 for over 1500 employees living 
in the city. Several district Federal agencies afford the city a substantial 
income by furnishing employment to a large number of people. The State 
Penitentiary, located within a few miles of the city, spends about $250,000 
annually through local markets. With this diversified economic pattern, 
then, it is not surprising that Montgomery suffered fewer financial losses 
and inconveniences during the recent depression than did the majority of 
agricultural or industrial cities. 
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Montgomery is both the political and social center of Alabama. 
It's hotel facilities have developed beyond those of most cities 
of its size. More than 1,000 rooms are available in first class hotels 
such as the Exchange, Gay-Teague, Greystone, Jefferson Davis, Roosevelt, 
and Whitley. Hotel facilities, famous restuarants, meeting halls, shops, 
and theaters combine with the city's central location and ease of access 
to make it an outstanding convention city as well as a mecca for tourists 
and visitors. 
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Montgomery's banking needs are taken care of by three large banks 
and two trust companies. In October, 1935, the total number of savings- 
accounts in the banks was 15,837, with total savings of $6,391,417.77; the 
total individual deposits, inclusive of the above, amounted to $19,320,- 
779.58. Unlimited funds are available from local banks and a number of 
individuals for mortgage purposes on residential and business properties. 
The customary interest rate demanded is 6%; in some cases 5°%/,. At pres- 
ent there are.no closed or restricted banks in the city. 
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